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Before we proceed to this task, however, it. is well to consider the
fundamental issues to which the view, however generally formu-
lated, is bound to give rise. Of these the first and enormously the
most important is the problem of interaction. For if once we grant
(and it is absolutely vital to the success of the mechanical method
that we should grant) the distinction in kind between what happens
in the soul or conscious self and what happens in the material
world, we are bound to ask how it is even conceivable that the one
should have any connexion with the other at all. Matter, in order
to be mathematically determinable, is conceived as just extended,
mobile stuff devoid of any perceptible qualities except those with
which geometry is competent to deal. Mind, on the other hand, is
conceived as necessarily immaterial and non-extended. How,
then, can mind by its willing impart motion to matter or matter
by its impact produce perceptions in mind? Even the inter-
vention of God as a prime mover to set matter in motion is prima
facie inconceivable, since God too is necessarily immaterial. This
leads to a second serious though less apparent difficulty, namely
what account, if any, can we offer of the status of sensation ?
The mechanist conception is bound to distinguish sharply the
sensible qualitative characteristics of material things from their
true or essential characteristics which are purely quantitative.
This naturally suggests the conclusion that sensibility is a tiresome
and irrelevant intruder which does nothing but interfere with the
orderly process by which mind comes to know its proper object,
but here the other main tenet of the view stands in the way. For
experiment as well as mathematical calculation is necessary to
give us knowledge, and without observation of results which is
unavoidably sensuous in character, experiment is unlikely to be
of any great assistance. Sensation in fact is very troublesome;
and we shall find that Kant, like his predecessors, found great
difficulty in including it in bis-final scheme of things.
Finally there is a problem of a different and more obvious kind,
namely that of human free will. For if the material universe is
really a machine controlled by eternal and unalterable laws of
whose existence and nature we can be as certain as we are of the
validity of elementary arithmetic, it is not easy to see how either
the freedom of man to determine his own action or the omnipotence
of God in relation to the self and the world can any longer be
maintained.